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ANTAGONISM OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

BY DEMETKIUS C. BOULGEE. 



The fated moment seems at hand when the rivalry of England 
and Eussia will be subjected to the stern arbitrament of war, and 
when the God of Battles will decide which of the two Imperial 
competitors is the stronger. Despite the Eussian Emperor's de- 
sire for peace and the restraining influences exercised in high 
places, too many critical questions have reached maturity at the 
same moment to leave much room for hope in the diplomatic 
appeasement of conflicting interests. The Persian Gulf question 
in itself might be composed; that relating to Herat might be 
held over, and Eussia's high-handed proceedings at Talien-wan 
might be tolerated a little longer; but when taken together they 
constitute an attack on the British position in Asia to which 
Britons should be mad to show themselves indifferent. 

That a conflict between England and Eussia in Asia is in- 
evitable has been clear for the last sixty years. The British have 
done nothing to provoke or justify the aggressive schemes which 
Eussia has long cherished, and which her military men to-day 
think they can realize, and they have allowed Eussia to reach 
unmolested the Afghan frontier and to absorb northern China. 
But their forbearance, far from moderating the animosity and 
hostile schemes of Eussia, has served only to inflame them, and 
to inspire Eussian military authorities with the ridiculously mis- 
taken idea that the British Nation is afraid to oppose them. One 
of these gentlemen has allowed himself to give expression to the 
opinion that England is in decay and helpless, and he concludes 
with the following self-satisfied prediction: 

"When the Russian avalanche, rolling from the height of the 
Pamirs, or elsewhere, shall fall on India with an elemental force, all 
will be over with the British domination in that vast Empire of the 
Far East. And, as a matter of fact, it may be asked, How will Eng- 
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land, which has had so much difficulty in overcoming the different 
insurrections of the badly-armed and half-starved Hindus, attempt .to 
repulse a Russian army of invasion, composed of two or three hundred 
thousand men — troops of elite — and susceptible of being increased to 
one million?" 

This quotation represents the practically unanimous opinion 
of Eussian officers, who, forgetful of Alma, Inkerman and Sebas- 
topol, infer from a misunderstanding of the causes of the delay 
in crushing the Boers that "the English army will always be 
beaten when fighting an European army." These unflattering 
opinions have passed from the mess-room to the cabinets of the 
civil departments at St. Petersburg ; for it is only on the assump- 
tion that the Eussian Government has come to the conclusion that 
it may treat England as a quantite negligedble that its late pro- 
ceedings at Teheran and Moukden can be explained. Something 
is known by the public as to the concessions extracted from the 
Shah ; but it is currently believed in the best-informed circles that, 
on the occasion of his approaching visit to Eussia, a treaty will 
be signed placing him in a state of open dependence on that Power. 
Severe as will be that shock to British equanimity and prestige, 
I question whether in true importance it will not be surpassed 
by the imminent and perhaps already accomplished seizure of the 
northern section of the British-built railway to Moukden. 

The preliminary point which it is desirable to make clear is 
that Eussia, in an inexcusable and wanton manner, has at the 
present time offered Great Britain more than one affront which 
that nation should be justified in regarding as a challenge. In 
Persia, where she had the chance of coming to a friendly arrange- 
ment with England, she has preferred to act in defiance of the 
right of England to have a voice in the fate of a kingdom of 
whose independence England is one of the guarantors by the 
Treaty of Paris. In Manchuria she has torn up British rights 
with the same effrontery with which her engineers talk of tearing 
up the British-built railway, if they have not already done so. 
There is consequently no room left for hope of an amicable ar- 
rangement with Eussia. She is bent on injuring Great Britain 
to the full extent of her power and opportunities, from the Cau- 
casus to Corea. She is preparing for the operations of open war 
by manoeuvres aiming at British humiliation, and at the lowering 
of British prestige; while her press and politicians are fanning 
the public animosity toward England to a flame with stories of 
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the ease and immense recompense that must attend a Eussian 
invasion of India. No one who reads the Eussian papers, or 
studies the several works by Eussian officers that have recently 
appeared on the subject of the invasion of India, can doubt any 
longer that a hostile collision between England and Eussia is 
inevitable. Nor can there be any uncertainty that, at this very 
moment, Eussia has offered and is offering sufficient justification 
for a casus belli. The practical question alone remains: Shall 
England pick up the challenge that Eussia has thrown in her face? 
The reply to that important question can only be given after 
a more careful consideration of the relative importance of the 
questions at issue, and of the British interests imperiled. But it 
must be remembered that war itself, just as much as preparation 
for war, is a matter of insurance. An avowed and implacable 
enemy, aiming at England's overthrow, can only be brought to 
reason by the confession of superior force; and the employment 
of that force becomes legitimate and even necessary as soon as 
it is made clear that the other side will develop a strength that 
may give it in time the moral certitude of success. It seems to 
me that Anglo-Eussian rivalry has reached this stage, and that 
every year which now passes will strengthen Eussia's position and 
chances of victory, while England's will proportionally diminish. 
But at this moment there is still time to nip the danger in the 
bud, and by a vigorous effort to relegate Eussia's dreams of Asiatic 
dominion to the stage they held in the days of the Cossack Irmak 
and Peter the Great. The Crimean War stopped Eussia in the 
Black Sea for thirty years, and with wiser statesmen would have 
done more ; and a war now would not only save India for another 
half -century from external attack and avert the dissolution of 
China, but it would also eliminate a dangerous factor from the 
complicated and menacing problem raised by Continental hostility 
to England. It is made clearer every day that the British Empire 
has become a mark of envy to the rest of Europe, and that that 
empire can be preserved only by the strong right arm of military 
power. The special grounds of rivalry and quarrel with Eussia 
would justify England in bringing the question to a clear and 
speedy issue, from the result of which would flow, in all proba- 
bility, a simplification of the major problem in England's favor, 
as well as the immediate relief of British anxieties on the score 
of India and China. 
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How great those anxieties are is well known to every one re- 
sponsible for the defence of India, and for the maintenance of 
British rights in China. Within the last few months, Eussia has 
taken various steps of a menacing character, while circumstances 
have obliged Great Britain to remain passive. In the form of 
"experimental mobilizations," Eussia has placed a considerable 
armed force at several points along the Afghan frontier, from 
Termez on the Oxus to Kushk in the neighborhood of Herat. If 
this step stood alone, it would be an unfriendly act; but its sig- 
nificance is greatly increased by the recent acquisition from 
Bokhara of several districts along the Oxus where Eussia is about 
to establish settlements for colonists and ex-soldiers from Europe. 
At the Persian end of the frontier she has prepared another un- 
pleasant surprise for us in an arrangement that practically means 
the cession of the important province of Khorassan by Persia, 
and that will be published to the world on the occasion of the 
Shah's European visit. The main object of the Eussians in 
reducing Khorassan to the same level as Bokhara and Manchuria 
is to obtain possession of the short, direct route for a railway 
to Meshed. This passes direct from the Eussian town of Askabad 
to Kuchan, whence Meshed is accessible by an easy valley; and 
between Meshed and Herat lies one of the great high roads of 
Asia. The acquisition of this shorter and improved route from 
the Caspian base to Afghanistan will give Eussia an immensely 
increased striking power at Herat. Fortunately, two years at the 
most favorable estimate will be necessary for the construction of 
the Kuchan-Meshed line; but the pass between Askabad and 
Kuchan has been leveled and prepared for the laying of the rails, 
which could be accomplished in a few weeks. Eussia has been 
long preparing for this move; but, now that it is on the point 
of being taken, it is doubtful if British authorities have made 
up their minds as to the best counter-move. 

The Eussian movements in the region round Herat bring the 
question of that far-famed fortress into prominence, and with it 
the whole subject of British Afghan policy. It is quite clear that 
Eussia aims at encircling that place from the north and west, 
so that at the right moment it will drop into her lap without an 
effort. But, if General Kuropatkine gets his way, the Eussian 
military party will precipitate events by seizing "the key of India" 
with the force now collected in the Murghab and Kushk valleys. 
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At any moment the country may, therefore, receive the startling 
intelligence that there has been a repetition of the Penjdeh inci- 
dent, and that Herat has been seized by a coup de main, for which 
one of the border fights that have been frequent along the 
Maimena-Andkoi frontier will be pleaded as an excuse. In what- 
ever form it may present itself, the Herat problem is almost ripe 
for solution. Is it to be solved by a tame acquiescence in the 
cleverness and celerity with which Eussia will grasp it, or by a 
firm and positive notification at St. Petersburg that its seizure 
will be met by a declaration of war? If the latter step is to be 
taken with the idea of averting war, not an hour should be lost, 
for so intoxicated are Eussian soldiers with a belief in their own 
superiority that, despite their Peace Emperor, the Eubicon may 
at any moment be crossed. 

The question of Herat stands by itself, and also as part of 
the larger question of British Afghan policy. In the former 
aspect, Great Britain has the right to say to Eussia that she 
cannot allow Herat to be turned into a formidable fortress and 
base for the invasion of India, and that she will fight Eussia 
wherever she can until Eussia evacuates it. England could do 
that in complete indifference to Afghanistan or to the part its 
prince and people might play in the struggle. But England need 
not deprive herself of the advantage which the co-operation of the 
Afghans will provide in defending their own territory against 
Eussian aggression. The Herat question, then, is only the most 
prominent part of that relating to Afghanistan, which England is 
bound by her own repeated declarations to defend against un- 
provoked aggression. This obligation is, of course, dependent on 
the readiness and intention of the government of Afghanistan to 
contribute toward the defence of its own country, for it would 
not be to England's interests to place a British army where it 
would be exposed to any risk from the defection or duplicity of 
the Afghans. The essential point in British policy depends on 
the wishes and views of the Ameer, with whom it would seem 
that long ere this a common line of action should have been 
defined and agreed upon by British statesmen. Nothing of the 
sort, however, has been done lest it might give umbrage to Eussia, 
the only enemy threatening any danger to either India or Afghan- 
istan; and, in consequence, everything is left undecided and un- 
settled. The Ameer was more far-seeing than Great Britain. In 
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1887, he wrote the Indian Government a letter asking them cer- 
tain important questions as to what he should do in the event 
of Eussia's violating his frontier or raising disturbances among 
the Turkoman tribes along the borders. He repeated the same 
inquiries later on, but to neither communication has he ever re- 
ceived a reply ! Of course, the ruler of Afghanistan could not be 
expected to know that the British Empire, with all its extraor- 
dinary power and success, has never possessed a consistent and 
continuous foreign policy. It has flourished on a hap-hazard, 
hand-to-mouth system, which will no longer answer in an age 
of keen international rivalry. Neither in Afghanistan nor in any 
other sphere of her responsibilities can England prudently defer 
the formation of her plans to the hour of combat. In Afghan- 
istan, since the termination of the labors of the boundary com- 
mission, the Indian Government has sat with arms folded, intend- 
ing thereby to show Eussia, on the one hand, what an inoffensive 
and innocent institution it was, and, on the other, to convince 
the Ameer that it had no designs on his territory. This negation 
of policy, like the old "masterly inactivity," leaves everything un- 
certain till the hour of crisis, when those whom wisdom would 
have secured for England as friends may be driven into the oppo- 
site camp by the precipitancy of her measures and the imperative 
tone of her demands. 

The Ameer has taken Great Britain a little into his confidence 
through the important political statement published by Sir Acquin 
Martin. There are many important points in this document, and 
it shows that the reticent policy of the Indian Government does 
not command the approval of the astute ruler at Cabul. The 
Afghan prince betrays no leaning toward Eussia, and a very re- 
markable sympathy with England in South Africa, declaring, with 
true Oriental hyperbole, that "England's troubles are always my 
troubles." There is more solid satisfaction in his bold definition 
of the incompatibility between Eussia and Islam. The Mussul- 
mans, he declares, hate her; Eussia holds insecurely the Mussul- 
man countries she has conquered; and, above all, "We Afghans 
prefer death to being enslaved and having our women and children 
taken by the Eussians." There is no doubt that in those sentences 
the Ameer speaks his true mind. He has one aim — the independ- 
ence of his country against Eussia, in the first place, but also 
against England, should a blunder of policy lead that country 
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to threaten it. But he has also an ambition, and that is to head 
Islam against Eussia for the recovery of those Mussulman coun- 
tries which she has but half conquered. England's policy should, 
to a large extent, be based on an appreciation of the Ameer's 
wishes. Unfortunately, his words make it quite clear that the 
attempt has not even been made to understand them in matters 
about which he is specially qualified to give sound advice. On the 
other hand, Great Britain seems to have ruffled his serenity with 
some useless and therefore silly questions about his armaments; 
and the Ameer at once came to the conclusion that the British 
Government was beginning to be suspicious of his loyalty. This 
is ominous, and no effort should be spared to remove this im- 
pression. The Afghan who thinks himself suspected lashes him- 
self into the mood to justify suspicion, and the alienated friend 
of to-day is apt to become the enemy of to-morrow. 

With the Eussian knocking at the gates of Herat and Balkh, 
the time has come to define and agree upon the lines of common 
action between India and Afghanistan. The defence of Afghan- 
istan cannot be successfully accomplished by the Afghans alone; 
but if the co-operation of England is to be made valuable for them 
and safe for herself, it must not be forced on them. What is 
done must be done with the prior assent and good-will of the 
Ameer; otherwise Great Britain will find herself in the position 
of the invader against whom all the Afghans would unite. The 
views of the Ameer can only be ascertained by personal inter- 
communication; and, if the Ameer's health will not admit of his 
visiting Lord Curzon in India, then he should be invited to receive 
some high British official as a special envoy at Cabul. The points 
to be agreed upon relate to the defence of Herat, and to its 
preparation to stand a siege before the commencement of a war; 
and, after hostilities have begun, to the movement of British troops 
into and across Afghanistan. But, at the same time, the Ameer 
should be encouraged in his own ambitions scheme of rousing 
Mohammedan Asia against the Eussians. Such an object would 
appeal to the sympathy of all the tribes of Afghanistan and of the 
lands bordering on India, and a movement might be inaugurated 
among these warriors that would carry their thoughts and efforts 
in a direction opposite from India, If the Ameer can repeat 
Timour's exploit by being crowned Emperor of Central Asia at 
Samaraeand, it is not the British policy to hold him back. 
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But, after all, it is in Manchuria that Eussian rivalry has 
assumed its most menacing and insolent expression. The hold 
that Eussia has laid on Manchuria is that of a conqueror. At the 
council of the Mongols, she has superseded the Emperor of China. 
She is only waiting the completion of the Siberian railway to 
place her Governor-General at Moukden. In Corea, she has made 
good her foothold, and hopes to oust the Japanese without having 
recourse to arms. In five years she has accomplished this mar- 
vellous success without any one interfering with her, and by 
making only one concession to all the diplomatic effort and ink 
expended between Downing Street and Peking. That concession 
— the recognition of Talien-wan as a free port — has already been 
nullified by the astute measure sanctioned by the Czar for the 
creation of a new Eussian town to be named Dalny, a name 
signifying "the remote city." Dalny is to be constructed so as 
to envelop Talien-wan, by which arrangement the goods landed 
in "the free treaty port of Talien-wan" can only reach the in- 
terior after paying toll at the Eussian Customs barrier of Dalny. 
This little incident will show the utter hopelessness of any fair 
or equal arrangement with Eussia. She denies, ignores or sup- 
presses the rights of everybody else. The Northern Moukden 
railway, a British concession worked by British engineers, was 
a special object of Eussian attack a few years ago at Peking, but 
Sir Claude Macdonald succeeded in upholding the letter of the 
deed, although only by changing the British concession into a 
Chinese railway. The other day, however, the Eussian engineers 
engaged on the Eussian line passing near Moukden to Port Arthur 
"discovered" the existence of this line, and resorted to some very 
high-handed proceedings, of which the British Foreign Office must 
in due course have been informed. The explanation now given is 
that this was one of the many Cossack excesses. To all these 
points of rivalry and contention the imminent revelation of Eus- 
sia's acquisitions in Khorassan will bring the climax. 

Por these reasons, I return to my original point and ask 
whether the fated moment has not arrived to put an end to the 
hitherto unchecked aggression of Eussia by an appeal to arms, 
which sooner or later is inevitable. If the struggle must come, 
why should it not come now, when England is ready, and when 
the alliance of both Afghanistan and Japan is practically assured 
to her? Eussia, despite all the vauntings of her officers, is not 
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a really formidable antagonist, as no doubt she will one day 
be. Her efforts cover too wide a surface, and her considerable 
army in the Liaoutung peninsula could be destroyed in its isolated 
position by the power which commanded the sea. The Ameer has 
detected the insecurity of her position in Central Asia, and, aware 
of Mussulman hatred, he realizes that the recent Russian butchery 
at Tashkent has gone far to inflame rather than to crush it. In 
the Far East, Japan is waiting on England's convenience,- watch- 
ing Russia's proceedings without making any useless protests, 
and biding her time while she completes the effectiveness of her 
army and navy. But she cannot go on waiting forever, and some 
of her statesmen may be led to think that even a bad division 
with Russia is better than to remain empty-handed as the ally 
of a torpid and indifferent England. To the loss of opportunities 
will follow that of allies, if Great Britain shows a tame submis- 
sion to the affronts that Russia is now offering her throughout 
Asia. 

Now is the moment to bring the rivalry of this determined and 
relentless enemy to an issue, and to have recourse to the remedy 
of war as an insurance against an inevitable and manifest danger 
being allowed to become too difficult and formidable. England 
is ready and Russia is not. Russia has the itching to clutch 
India without the power to do. so; and if England is firm and 
resolute, and fights in a proper spirit and not in the silly, hyper- 
civilized manner she has pursued in South Africa, she can shatter 
the Asiatic dominion of the Czar to its base, and give the Russians 
something else to think of than the invasion of India for another 
hundred years. Of provocation there has been no lack, and fresh 
casus belli will be soon supplied, perhaps before these lines can 
appear in print. Before summarizing the operations that such 
a war would necessitate in order to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion, there is one point that requires preliminary consideration, 
and that is the part which Prance would take in the struggle. 

The relations between England and France are often strained, 
but there is no implacable rivalry and antipathy between them 
such as do and must exist between England and Russia. In fact, 
the distrust of France that has increased of late years among 
Englishmen is largely due to the apprehension that France had 
placed herself so completely under the thumb of Russia as to 
make it certain that she would play Russia's game against England 
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in Asia. The Dual Alliance, which, in its ostensible form, as a 
set-off to the Triple Alliance, excited no mistrust and seemed per- 
fectly natural, became a menace to Great Britain when it was 
seen how subservient France had become to Russia. No one can 
say how far a responsible French Government will allow itself 
to be drawn into a quarrel with which, so far as it relates to 
Persia, the Indian frontier and Manchuria, it has no concern. 
But it is essentially a question for France herself to decide. Her 
attitude and what passes for French opinion could not possibly 
be more hostile to England than it has been since Fashoda, and 
it would be useless for England to attempt to disarm it. We 
must be prepared for the worst, the same time that we record 
the fact that, if France intervenes in an Anglo-Russian conflict, 
the quarrel will be of her own seeking and making. But the 
addition of France to Russia should not fill England with dismay. 
On her side, England would strictly confine the war, so far as 
France was concerned, to that element on which for two hundred 
years France has appeared at a disadvantage; and, although the 
bill might be heavier, the result of a collision between the British 
fleet and the Franco-Russian navies would not, unless British 
estimates are very much in error — and no one doubts England's 
willingness to take the risk — be very different from what it would 
be in the case of one Power instead of two. Against the heavier 
expenditure could be set the increased security .that would arise 
from the elimination of two navies instead of one, which would 
leave Great Britain able to face with greater patience and com- 
placency the growth of that of Germany. 

The first phase of the war would be a naval one for the mastery 
of the seas in the Mediterranean, the Black, the Baltic and the 
waters of the Far East; while on the Atlantic England would 
close the French ports from Dunkirk to L'Orient. So far as the 
struggle would partake of the character of a great naval battle, 
the scene would be the Mediterranean, where the French have 
great faith in their fair-weather fleet. In the Far East, the 
English squadron, now reinforced by a second line-of-battle ship 
and by the two fine cruisers, the "Powerful" and "Terrible," would 
even without the powerful aid of the Japanese, sweep the Franco- 
Russian navies from the seas ; and in this case it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the relics of those fleets would long find shelter 
under the guns of Port Arthur. After a certain number of 
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months, the question of naval superiority would be placed beyond 
dispute, and that part of the hostile fleets which had escaped 
destruction would be locked up in a state of impotence in a com- 
paratively limited number of harbors. 

During this preliminary period, measures for the effective de- 
fence of India in the first place, and for supporting the Ameer 
in every way he may wish, would also be carried out. Assuming 
that the British operations on the Indian frontier would for some 
time be defensive, and that England's real attack on Eussia would 
be made in other directions, it would not be necessary for England 
to send more than 50,000 troops to India. This would raise the 
European garrison to 110,000 men, half of whom could be sent 
to the frontier with 75,000 good native troops and at least 20,000 
Imperial Service troops. All these men are now being armed 
with the magazine rifle, and no doubt the imperfections in the 
cavalry armament and the artillery will be promptly removed. 
From the 150,000 troops available, an army of 50,000 could be 
formed to guard the Khyber, and another of 100,000 for offensive 
operations from the Pishin Valley in the direction of Candahar 
and Herat. But in neither direction should the English troops 
enter Afghanistan without the Ameer's permission and good-will. 
It is quite possible that that permission would only be given with 
great reluctance in the case of Cabul, and it would be far better 
to let the Ameer take his own chance, if he wished it, in dealing 
single-handed with the Bussians on the Oxus rather than to force 
British assistance upon him. England has, moreover, an admir- 
able defensive position in the Khyber, and she could there await 
with confidence the attack of any army Bussia could bring against 
her. On the southern frontier, the same passive attitude would 
not be possible, and the Ameer's assent would have to be obtained 
for an early advance to Candahar. 

But, on the whole, British military plans would, so far as 
India was concerned, be mainly defensive. Great Britain should 
be ready to strike, but she should not go much out of her way 
to simplify for Eussia the task of bringing an army of invasion 
across the five-hundred miles that separate Kushk from Chaman. 
In other directions, England should strive to inflict a maximum 
of damage on the enemy. It would go hard with England if 
Odessa and Batoum escaped ransom or reduction, and the new 
harbor of Sebastopol might be subjected to a searching test of 
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its merits. In Port Arthur and the garrison of the Liaoutung 
peninsula, Eussia has given hostages to fortune of far greater 
value than even Herat. Who believes that that force could escape 
an English expedition of 50,000 men acting in conjunction with 
the half-million of soldiers with whom Japan is ready at the 
given signal to overrun Corea and Manchuria ? Taking the avail- 
able British army at 500,000 men, it would be divided in the 
following manner: 110,000 in India, 40,000 as a garrison for 
Egypt, 50,000 for operations in Manchuria, and another 50,000 
for the Black Sea. There would remain 250,000 men for the 
decisive blow in the second year of the war. This should be 
struck at St. Petersburg itself, and the presence of that force 
in the Baltic would light such a fire from Finland to Poland as 
would give even the colossal army of the Czar all the employment 
of which it is capable. It is no secret that St. Petersburg lies 
exposed to a well-directed attack, because it would not be difficult 
to sever its communications with the interior, and Kronstadt, 
strong toward the sea in such degree as forts may be to ironclads, 
is no invulnerable defence for the Eussian capital on the land 
side. In addition to the half-million troops possessed by Great 
Britain, she possesses 100,000 admirable Indian troops, including 
20,000 of the finest light cavalry in the world. 

I have said nothing about allies, because the British Empire 
must be prepared to stand alone against all comers; but an ex- 
ception is made in the case of Japan, the one assured and efficient 
ally England possesses all the world over, firm and dignified in 
its patient attitude, but ready to act at England's signal. Yet 
the strong never fail to attract allies. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
has his finger on the pulse of Islam. He knows it throbs with 
hatred of the Eussian. Would Turkey keep aloof from the move- 
ment under the Green Flag of the Prophet that promised her 
revenge and relief from suffocation ? The participation of France 
in the struggle entails the alliance of Italy against her, and a 
more rapid clearing of the Mediterranean. The war could not 
be many weeks old before these alliances would pass into the 
sphere of accomplished facts. After its development by successes 
on the sea and at Port Arthur, there would be still more powerful 
European alliances at England's disposal. Finland would be a 
warning to Sweden and Norway, if Eussian movements on the 
Mourman coast rendered any further warning necessary; and the 
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fine Scandinavian people would not be backward in participating 
in a movement that promised to dispel the danger of annexation, 
with which they are repeatedly threatened in a wanton and bully- 
ing spirit. jSTor is it conceivable that Austria, which is tied to 
the Triple Alliance without gaining much benefit from it, could 
stand aloof when so favorable an occasion presented itself to re- 
lieve the pressure on her eastern borders, and to take part in a 
resuscitation of that kingdom of Poland, the downfall of which 
commenced her own deterioration. 

Has the moment come for this historic and. earth-shaking 
struggle ? I say that the reckless and defiant proceedings of Rus- 
sia leave England no honorable choice. England has tolerated 
acts on Russia's part within the last four years that have injured 
British prestige, discouraged the friends of England and given the 
Government of the Czar many material advantages. Russia is 
about to crown them all with an act that will filch away the most 
important province of Persia and with more than one affront in 
Manchuria. If Great Britain overlooks or condones these acts, the 
injury will be irremediable and the Russian Government will be 
justified in thinking that it has been granted carte, blanche. But 
it is impossible for the British Government to remain forever 
passive in face of Russia's aggressions, and it is now time to put 
down its foot and warn Russia off. England has had more than 
enough of Russia's threats as to what is to be done in the direction 
of India, and the hour has come to bid the Muscovite Power to 
stand on her guard and do her worst. Now is the moment to 
expose the hollowness of her menaces and to expel her from the 
positions which she had seized, threatening the tranquillity of 
India and the integrity of China. So favorable an opportunity 
from every point of view as the morrow of the overthrow of the 
Boers will be to establish British security in the East may never 
recur, and the wave of enthusiasm that would pass through India 
as well as through the British Empire when it became known that 
England had decided to end the insolent pretensions and aggres- 
sions of Russia would electrify the world and leave no room for 
doubt as to the issue. Demeteius C. Boulgek. 



